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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 


(Continued from page 435.) 


1815, January 15th.—The following reflec- 
tion is taken from a “‘ weekly report,” and was 
penned just previous to my attendance (by way 
of initiation into business) at my father’s bank- 
ing-house :-— 

What an eventful period is this, what an 
epoch in my life! When I look back upon the 
past, when I review the calm and sequestered 
hours which have been so graciously granted 
me, and which I have so happily enjoyed, I 
cannot help concluding, that the same Almighty 
hand, which has hitherto upheld me, will be 
“ stretched out still.” And when I cast my eye 
forward to the future, to that dark and dreary 
scene, that chaos of troubles and perplexities, 
which human life, for the most part, discloses, 
I remember, with consolation, the expressions 
of the apostle, “ We know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” The time that 
has already elapsed, seems to be a season of 
preparation, mercifully allotted to me, in order 
to qualify me for the part which I am hence- 
forth to act ; and those principles, which [ have 
stored, must now, with assiduity, be put in prac- 
tice. The greatest discretion employed at this 
first setting out in life, will not be sufficient to 
direct and keep me in the right path, unless ac- 
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companied with distrust in myself, and a cor- 
responding confidence in Divine assistance. 

1815, January 29th.—The very great bene- 
fit which may be (and which I trust is) derived 
from the system of self-examination that I have 
adopted, is more and more apparent to me every 
week. Every week have | to reprove, to ex- 
hort, to encourage, and to recommend; as it 
were to call in my accounts, and to ascertain the 
real state of my heart ; whilst every week—yes, 
every day—give me abundant cause for contri- 
tion and abasement. I am thus led toa more 
intimate knowledge of the state of my internal 
affairs, and of the filth which still lurks within ; 
whilst I am rendered less confident in my own 
unassisted efforts, and more desirous to be 
strengthened in obedience. 

Same date—Though I feel myself but a 
novice in serious subjects. yet further experience 
gives me fresh ardor and eagerness to seek after 
and attain to that knowledge, which alone 
“maketh wise unto salvation.” The more [ 
study religion, and the more time and attention 
I devote to it, the more I feel persuaded of its 
unspeakable importance. There is no pursuit 
in life, whether of a philosophical, literary, 
commercial, or worldly nature, which can be 
compared with the pursuit of religion, in respect 
to the peace and joy, the profit and the pleasure, 
which it yields to the willing student. The 
immediate good effects of it, are ouly exceeded 
by its ultimate consequences. In prosperity, 
the true Christian is taught to be watchful and 
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humble, and to consider that “the Lord hath 
given, aud the Lord can take away.” In ad- 
versity, how happy he is, if he do but remem- 
ber, that “ this, also, is the Lord’s doing.” In 
- all that he does, his design is ever to do good, 
—his motive the glory of his Maker. 

Same date-—Q! Lord, thou hast been 
pleased to bruise me with a sense of my own 
iniquity; thou hast, in some degree, opened to 
me my own heart; deliver me, in thine own 
time and way, from under the burden of my 
transgressions ; still continue to show me thy 
loving kindness, and to direct me onward in the 
path that leads to salvation. I know not, and 
it is better, O Lord! that I know not, in what 
condition or situation to-morrow’s light may 
find me; nor can I see before me ;—yet I pray 
thee, if I do forget or forsake thee, O! forsake 
me not utterly, for thy mercy’s sake. 

1815, February 5th.—O! may I not neglect 
or delay to take such effectual measures, as 
may certainly lead me to the attainment of a 
firm belief in the salvation brought about by the 
Saviour of men. May I not be satisfied with an 
historical acquaintance with these things, nor be 
content with what others may say, write, bear 
witness of, or believe in, respecting a Redeem 
er; but may I be encouraged, like Thomas the 
Apostle, to see.and feel for myself; and may | 
wake an availing use of every opportunity, ev- 
ery appointed means to gain the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus, and him cruci- 
fied,—that intimate knowledge and inward expe 
rience, compared with which, Paul counted all 
things else but as “loss"’ aud dross. ‘Surely, 
such as are ‘‘ kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation,” are none but those, who 
have submitted themselves to the government 
and dominion of Christ, by his Spirit in their 
hearts ; and these truly know Him to be their 
Redeemer. 

1815, February 12th.—O! for that prevail- 
ing seriousness, that habitual state of depend- 
ence, humility and gratitude, as in the sight of 
the Supreme Being ;—that disposition of mind 
which inclines to “ pray without ceasing,” “ in 
every thing to give thanks,”’ and to “ avoid ev- 
ery appearance of evil.”” These symptoms of a 
soul that “ walks with God,” have been, indeed, 
greatly wanting. Although the outward tokens 
of a religious life, may have continued much the 
same as before ; yet have I to acknowledge and 
lament a general tendency to indifference and 
coolness, with respect to religious matters, as 
well as a neglect and forgetfulness of Him, 
whose right it is supremely to reign in the 
hearts of His people. How often is this half 
and half—this lukewarm temper, which loves 
the Lord with divided affection, the beginning 
of more flagrant transgression. But may I not 
be discouraged,—rather may I remember that 
He, who, by his reproving witness, has discov- 








ered to me this evil, has done so that I should’ 
through His assistance, subdue it; and that he 
will, by no means, withheld that strength which 
will enable me to do so. 

When I look back at the long course and 
succession of blessings which have been expe- 
rienced by me,—when I[ review the opportuni- 
ties which I have enjoyed of making the attain- 
ment of vital Christianity my constant study ; 
and then see how very small has been my ad- 
vance in religious priuciple and practice, I can- 
not telp feeling extremely sensible of the long 
suffering and compassion of that Being, who has 
not merely heaped upon me, day efter day, and 
year after year, innumerable outward blessings, 
but has, in much mercy, been pleased to rescue 
me from a state of hardened torgetfuloess and 
abandonment of Himself. He has opened a 
way to me, whereby I might escape that bondage 
to sin, (which did; at one time, nearly over- 
whelm me,) and that punishment which would 
otherwise have inevitably overtaken me. He 
still continues his forbearance and His tender 
mercies, though I so often decline from the path 
which He has plainly pointed out. How long, 
then, O! my soul, wilt thou despise the riches 
of His grace, and reject his offered and extended 
salvation? How long wilt thou, in words, ac- 
knowledge, and, in very deed, deny Him? How 
long wilt thou, in praises and in prayers, draw 
nigh unto Him, whilst, in the particular con- 
duct of every day, thou doest abuse His gifts, 
forget and forsake the Giver ? 

1815, February 19th.—O! how transient is 
that momentary g!immer—that faiat and feeble 
spark, which, at intervals, seems to rekindle 
and revive in this poor, frail tencment of mine ! 
How soon is it quenched and smothered,—how 
quickly does it disappear and leave me cold and 
cheerless! What apathy, what indisposition 
and insensibility to the beauty of eternal things, 
does the absence of this glorious light leave in 
the soul, which longs for the arising of the Sun 
of righteousness—for the appearance of that 
‘¢ which shineth more and mure unto the perfect 
day!" * 

1815, February 26th.—Blessed be the Lord ! 
I think that I am, in some small degree, enabled 
to trust and believe, that there has been some 
little growth and advancement in lowliness and 
meekoess, which are the groundwork of true 
wisdom. How shall I sufficiently express what 
I feel, when I look upon myself, when I consid- 
er what and where I have been, and who Heis, 
that has lifted me out of the mire, and rescued 
my soul from destruction. 

1815, June—I have attended the Yearly 
Meeting for the first time this year through all 
the sittings, and have had very much satisfac- 





* February 23d was the first Monthly Meeting I 
attended ; it was at Wandsworth. 
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tion therein; especially, in observing the con-| thought how much need there is for every one 


sistency which seems to run through the con- 
duct of the business coming under the care of 
Friends. This was to me a very favored time, 
and my soul was reached wonderfully by the 
visitations of the dayspring from on high. 


_ Though I have but little to remark, either on 


the subject of Friends, or their discipline, I 
cannot help expressing how grateful I feel, for 
the blessing of being, in some degree, alive to 
serious impressions, aud thi:sting after a knowl- 
edge of truth. 

1815, June 2d.—How many are there who 
live in a state of sin, of blindness as to their 
best interests, or of drowsy indifference! The 
more I seek to know the Lord, and to remember 
his mercies, the more plainly and clearly does 
he graciously manifest himself; and the longer 
I meditate on his attributes, the more firm is 
my conviction, that the ardent and heavenly 
desires with which he has favored me, will not 
sleep in death, but will pass uninjured by the 
wreck of nature to those hallowed and happy 
regions, where nothing will interrupt their en- 
joyment for ever ! 

1815, September 5th—Surely ove would 
think the bitter cup, of which so many, so very 
many, of our fellow creatures have to drink, 
ought to be enough to stop the dissipation of 
the gay, to check the extravagance and the av- 
arice of the rich, to make the heedless pause, 
and the wicked consider. For my own part, 
when I hear and see everywhere around me the 
afiliction of the destitute, the ery of penury, 
the groan of sickness, and every extremity of 
anguish and trouble, both of body and mind, I 
cannot but exclaim—“ What am I, that I should 
be blessed so abundantly above others in every 
sense? and what ought I not to be, who am so 
eminently favored with almost every variety of 
earthly comfort? How shall I dare to encour- 
age or give way to pride, envy, passion, intem- 
perance of joy, or levity of heart, when, in one 
short day, 1 may be deprived of every thing in 
which 1 bave outward comfort and confidence, 
and, in one poor moment, may be levelled in 
the dust from whence | came ?” 

1815, September 22d.—There is that to be 
met with and felt, in the company of and inti- 
macy with Friends, which is better experienced 
than described—a happy, serene and calm tem- 
per, full of forbearance and love, and affection 
to all, and well seasoned with sober humility— 
such as elsewhere 1 have never been able to 
find. 

1815, November.—“ Simon, sleepest thou ? 
Couldst not thou watch one hour? Watch ye 
and pray, lest ye euter into temptation?” I 
have been more than once strongly reminded of 
this short but very impressive expostulation of 
our Lord to his slumbering disciple, and of the 
salutary exhortation that follows it. I have 


of us, often to apply the same language to our- 
selves. ©! how very few of us ever watch 
even one hour! and although I am willing to 
believe many do remember Him, on whose ex- 
tended mercy they every moment depend ; yet, 
this season is, I fear, but short, and the impres- 
sion but transient. I cannot, therefore, help 
expressing my desire that every one of us may 
be enabled to stand continually in the fear of 
the Lord, to bear in mind our exceeding great 
liability to evil, and to depend not upon our 
strength, but upon the power of [lim, through 
whose strength alone we can do valiantly. 

No date ; probably late in 1815.—The first 
thing that I would recommend to any one se- 
riously inclined, is, that he should not quench 
or stifle, in any manner, the precious spark, 
which the Lord, in iofinite compassion, has 
kindled within him. QO! let such an one do 
nothing which is likely to impede the growth 
of this divine seed of grace within. Let not 
any deny, to his own soul, the nourishment 
which is to support it; for though the world 
esteem him very lightly, and even ridicule him, 
yet “if his own heart condemn him not, then 
has he confidence towards God.” 

No date.—I am much displeased when I see 
a person accommodating his character and turn 
of mind to those among whom he is cast, chang- 
ing his appearance according to the situation 
he is placed in. I see little apology for such 

| persons in that saying of the Apostle, “I am 

| made all things to all men, that 1 might, by all 

, Means, save some ;”’ because such persons omit 

| the la‘ter part of that text,—‘‘ and this I do for 

| the gospel’s sake.” In those of whom I speak, 

| there is po intention by this variable conduct to 
serve others, but rather to save and deliver 
themselves from the scandal, odium and reproof, 
likely to be cast, by serious people, upon levity, 
folly or sin, and by the less sober upon any 
thing like sobriety. There is a consistency of 
character, which, whilst it does not bring on 
religion the charge of moroseness and unyield- 
ing severity, yet does not deny its Great Mas- 
ter; and which, though it does not obtrude its 
opinions or practice upon the notice of others, 
is not backward to show decidedly to which 
standard it belongs, and under whose banner it 
ranks, 

No date.—The more I am among Friends, 
and set the principles and nature of the religion 
which they profess, the more I feel convinced 
that true prayer is not that of the lips, or of the 
mere unorenewed understanding, but of the 
heart; that it neither consists in, nor depends 
upon, a peculiar dress, an appointed form of 
words, a particular posture of body, or what is 
termed a consecrated place. But this is what 
it does essentially and unequivocally require,— 
that the soul put on the garment of faith,— 
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that the expressions used (if there be any) be 
those of the heart—that the inward posture of 
the mind be humble,—and that the heart be 
the sanctified temple, out of which prayer 


comes. 
(To be continued.) 
——____ +. 


AN INCIDENT. 

A member of the Society of Friends (Su- 
sannah Corder) was travelling with three other 
mapa oe one an elderly man, who proved to 

ea minister of the Anglican establishment ; 
the others, collegians from Oxford. The latter 
engaged earnestly in conversation on the at- 
tempt which they alleged was making to intro- 
duce popery into the university. After some 
time the clergyman remarked—“ Oh, young 
man, I believe if it had not been for the Society 
of Friends, the church would have been in 
popery long since.” ‘ How, sir! what can you 
mean?” “* Why, I mean that I believe the fact 
of a society maintaining the principle of the 
uselessness and undesirability of all forms in 
the worship of the Almighty, has prevented us 
from going the lengths to which we might 
otherwise have gone ; and I further believe the 
day is coming when our altars, and our crosiers, 
and our robes, and our surplices, and much 
more of our paraphernalia, will go to Babylon 
whence they came.” 

The collegians were much surprised, and one 
of them said—* Sir, if your bishop knew what 
you have said to us, you would in all probabil- 
ity be ungowned.” ‘‘ Ah, young man,” replied 
the clergyman, “ my bishop-knows mach more 
than I have told you: be knows, for one thing, 
that it is long since I have dared to administer 
baptism as required by our church.” Then 
turning to S. C., he said— Madam, I can 
easily see the way from us to you, but I cannot 
see the way that some of you are finding from 
you to us.— The British Friend. 








PRAYING EVERYWHERE. 

We are not like children that must go out 
from our Father's house in the morning, to spend 
the working-day away from him, and only to 
come back to him at evening. No, we are with 
him, and he with us, all the day through. We 
never leave his presence; he is beside us 
through all our work, our weariness, our per- 
plexity, our worry all the day. And we may 
tell him what we want, and how we are feeling 
—not stiffly and formally twice a day, at morn- 
ing and evening—but as often as we please. 
He will not weary of listening to us, if we do 
not weary of speaking to him. We need not 
limit ourselves to morning and evening prayer. 
Twenty times, and far more than that, as you 
go through your day’s work, the eye may look 
up for a moment, the heart may be lifted; the 
brief word may carry up to God's ear the story 
of your need, and of your trust in Him. 


From Friends’ Miscellany. 
TESTIMONY CONCERNING RICHARD COOPER. 


On the Third-day of Tenth month, 1820, our 
esteemed friend Richard Cooper departed this 
life, at about the age of one hundred years. He 
was a descendant of the greatly oppressed A fri- 
cans, a native of the Island of Barbadoes, and 
by birth a slave. At the age of twelve or four- 
teen years, he was brought to this country, and 
sold ; having frequently changed owners, he at 
length became the property of a member of 
the Society of Friends; aud at the time of the 
total emancipation, by the Society, of its slaves, 
he was liberated from an unmerited and unjust 
bondage. About this time he became conviyced 
of the efficacy of the religious principles of 
Friends, which he ascribed to the tender care and 
frequent admonitions of his mistress, in direct- 
ing his miod to the principle of Divine Grace 
and truth in the heart. He was a frequent at- 
tender of Friends’ meetings, and in advanced 
life, requested to be admitted a member of the 
Society, and was received. His conduct and 
conversation corresponding in good degree with 
his profession, he became generally respected 
and beloved. 

By the people of color in his neighborhood, 
he was consulted in most matters of controversy 
in which they were interested, and his good 
counsel always tended to, and often effected, an 
amicable adjustment of differences. He appeared 
generally concerned to promote friendship and 
brotherly love; and in his friendly visits, he most- 
ly had a word of religious exhortation. Having 
no school learning, and being desirous for ad- 
vancement io the knowledge of best things, he 
would, when opportunities offered, request the 
Scriptures of truth and other good books to be 
read for him ; esteeming them valuable in direct- 
ing the mind to that source from whence all 
true wisdom comes. In his last sickness he 
expressed a thankfulness that Friends had re- 
ceived him into membership, and that he had 
been so favored as not to have been burdensome, 
and hoped that his conduct had brought no re- 
proach upon the Society. It was truly com- 
fortable to visit him ; not murmuring or com- 
plaining, he appeared thankful and resigned, 
numbering the many mercies and blessings 
which had been bestowed upon him, having a 
word of consolation or encouragement to all. 
He expressed a desire for the prosperity of the 
Society, and particularly for the rising genera- 
tion, that they might be willing to take the 
yoke of Christ upon them, and so become 
strengtheners to their elder brethren, and fitted 
to stand firm in the cause of truth, of which he 
said they never would have cause to repent. 

Upon taking leave of those who visited him, 
he generally expressed something to them by 
way of blessing. His last advice to his chil- 
dren was, that they should not fall out about 
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the little stuff he had to leave behind him. 
Through the gradual decay of nature, his long 
and useful life was brought to a élose, and the be- 
lief is eutertained that he has entered into the 
rest prepared for the righteous. 

To record the Christian virtues of the de- 
ceased, that we may imitate their example, is 
sanctioned by that voice which spake from 
heaven, eayiug, “ Write, blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 

Signed by order of Little Creek Preparative 
Meeting, in Delaware, held Fourth month 5th, 
1821, by 

SAMUEL Pricg, 
Clerk to the meeting this time. 
Resecca Hanson, 
Clerk to the meeting this time. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRINCIPLE AND TESTIMONY. 


The early founders of our Society recognized 
the Divine will, or “ inner light,” and its opera- 
tions and effects on the soul as the “ Truth,” 
and they were led out of the errors of the 
times, and testified against them. This was 
the sole oriyin of our testimonies. The com- 
municated will of the Deity to their minds was 
their only rule of life, aud they forsook the prac- 
tices and ideas that were at variance with this 
law, and with those who upheld these practices, 
they held no religious fellowship. Principles, 
and the laws which are the operations of prinei- 
ples, never change. The outward world is ever 
undergoing change. The things of to-day are 
not those of the past, neither is society nor the 
human mind destined to immobility. As the 
state of individuals changes, society changes ; 
and the rules once indispensable, are not adapt- 
ed to a future and changed state. 

We may see this in the progress of our Society. 
We all admit that early Friends were faithful 
to the light manifested to their understanding, 
but, strange as it may seem to us, the practice 
of enslaving their fellow men did not, for a 
long time, appear to them to be wrong. Evea 
George Fox left no record that bore directl 
against holding slaves. But as Fftiends lived 
in and under the all-regulating principle, they, 
in process of time, had a testimony against it. 
Their testimonies against War, Oaths, and a 
Hireling Ministry, were very positive, but those 
against the use of intoxicating liquors and deal- 
ing in lotteries were feeble. As new customs 
and modes of life are introduced, old ones often 
pass away ; thus our former rules and testimo- 
nies becoming measurably obsolete, fresh testi- 
monies must be borne, and new rules of church 
government enacted for our protection. 

The sooner we:come to believe in this truth, 
the better it will be for us, as a people; as there 
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is no standing still ia nature, so there is none in 
the human soul. Our only bope, our only law, 
our only salvation, is in the one universal 
Power or principle, call it by what name we 
will, or let it appear ia whatever manifestation it 
may. Testimonies never built up our society, 
and can never sustain it. It is possible fora 
person to maintain all our testimonies, as the 
young man did, that came for instraction to 
Jesus, and not possess the one thing needful 
for an entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
obedience and faith in God. All may be done 
in obedience to the rules of the Society of which 
we may be a member, in the same spirit as we 
conform to the rules of outward or business 
associations. All may be done to appear well be- 
fore men, and for the sake of a good reputation, 
while every motive of the heart may be selfish, 
and of course alien to the spirit of God. 
Whether we do little or much in the religi- 
ous world, make much or little profession, 
maintain many or few testimonies, if the soul 
immortal is centred in God our Saviour, we 
are safe in the preseat and in eternity. 
Isaac Hicks. 

Westsvry, L.I., 8th mo., 1866, 


— -  -sen-- 


LITTLE SINS. 


There is a tendency to fear great sins, and a 
tendency to be indifferent to little ones. There 
are certain great sins that, being committed, 
may give such a moral shock to a man’s con- 
stitution as to be fatal in their effects ; but 
these are not usually fallen into. Men are not 
very much in danger of great sins. They are 
ten thousand times more in danger of little 
ones. Men are not in danger of committing 
perjury half as much as they are of telling 
“« white lies,” as they are called. Men are not 
so much in danger of counterfeiting as they are 
of putting on little minute false appearances. 
Men are not so much in danger of committing 
burglary as they are of committing the myriad 
infinitesimal injustices with which life is filled. 
Any particular act, to be sure, such as I have 
alluded to, which of itself issimply as a particle 
of dust, is not so culpable as a great sin; but 
what is the effect on the constitution of a series 
of these offences that are so small as to be all- 
most imperceptible ? It is these little sins, con- 
tinued and multiplied, that by friction take off 
the enamel of a man’s conscience. It is these 
numberless petty wrongs that men do not fear, 
ersisted in, that are the most damaging. I 
should dread the incursion into my garden, in 
the night time, of rooting swine, or trampling 
ox, or browsing buffalo; but, after all, aphides 
are worse than these big brutes. I could kill 
any one, or half a dozen, or a score of them, if 
they came in such limited numbers; but whea 
they swarm by the billion, [ cannot kill one in 
ten thousand of them—and what can I do? 


. 
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Myriads of these insignificant little insects will' 


eat faster than I can work, and they are the 
pest and danger of the garden, as often my poor 
asters and roses testify. There is many and 
many a flower that I would work hard to save, 
but the fecundity of insect life will quite match 
and overmatch any man’s industry. Weakness 
multiplied is stronger than strength. 

Now, that which does the mischief is these 
aphides, these myriad infinitesimal worms, these 
pestiferous little sins, every one of which is 
called white, and is a mere nothing, a small 
point, a mote, a speck of dust. Why, many a 
caravan has been overtaken, smothered, and de- 
stroyed by clouds of dust, the separate particles 
= which were so minute as to be almost invis- 
ible. 

Many men are afraid that they will be left 
to some great sin—and they ought to fear that ; 
but they have not the slightest fear of that 
which is a great deal more likely to bring them 
to condemnation—the series of petty violations 
of conscience, and truth, and duty, with which 
human experience is filled. Here is where 
every man should most seriously ponder his 
condition, and ask himself, “ What is the effect 
of the conduct that I am day by day evolving ? 
Aw I educating myself toward moral sensibil- 
ity, or away from moral sensibility? Am I 
going toward higher and higher conceptions of 
duty, or going toward lower and lower ones? 
Do I rebound from conscious wrong with more 
and more aversion of moral constitution, or do 
I go through conscious wrong with less and 
less aversion of moral constitution ? Which way 
am I travelling?” It isa momentous question. 

Every man should take heed to the way in 
which he treats his conscience. If the light in 
him be darkness, how great is that darkness! 
When we put a lighthouse on the coast, that in 
the night mariners may explore-the dark and 
terrible way of the sea, we not only swing glass 
around about it to protect it, but we enclose 
that glass itself in a network of iron wire, that 
birds may not dash -it in, that summer winds 
may not sweep it out, and that swarms of insects 
may not destroy themselves and the light. For 
if the light in the lighthouse be put out, bow 
great a darkness falls upon the land and upon 
the sea! And the mariner, waiting for the 
light, or seeing it not, miscalculates and per- 
ishes. 

A man’s conscience ought to be protected 
from those influences that would diminish its 
light, or that would put it out; but there are 
thousands of men whoare every day doing their 
utmost to destroy this light. When they do 
wrong, their conscience rebukes them, and 
they instantly attempt to suppress it and put it 
down. They undertake to excuse themselves 
and palliate the wrong. The next day, when 
they do wrong; the same process goes on, and 











they make a deliberate war against their con- 
science; for it is a very painful thing for a man 
to do wrong and carry the hurt, and he feels 
that he must overcome this tormenter if he 
would have any peace. The next day, when he 
does wrong, the same process is again repeated, 
and he says, “ My interest, my business, and 
my social position require that I should go 
along this way, and I will not obey the voice 
within me that cries out against it, but will 
swallow it down and cover it up.” And he de- 
clares war against the light of God in the soul 
—the very point from which is to flow luminous 
guidance. He attempts to suppress the best 
thing in him—the foundation of the kingdom 


of God; for if the kingdom of God is to be 


built in a man, it is to be built on the founda 
tion of conscience and love.—H. W. Beecher. - 
simenssnitlliatiaseliniie 
THE TEACHINGS OF SORROW. 
BY F. W. R. 

If exer that superficial covering of conven- 
tionalities falls from the soul, which gathers 
round it as the cuticle does upon the body, and 
the rust upon the metal, it is when men are 
suffering. There are many things which 
nothing but sorrow can teach us. Sorrow is 
the great teacher. Sorrow is the realizer. It 
is a strange and touching thing to hear the 


oung speak truths which are not yet within 
young sp ye 


the limits of their experience ; to listen while 
they say that life is sorrowful, that friends are 
treacherous, that there is quiet in the grave. 
When we are boys, we adopt the phrases that 
we hear. In a kind of prodigal excessof happi- 
ness we say that the world is a dream, and life 
as nothing—that eternity lasts forever, and that 
all here is disappointment. But there comes a 
day of sharpness, when we find, to our surprise, 
that what we said had a meaning in it; and we 
are startled. That is the sentimentalism of 
youth passing into reality. In the lips of the 
young such phrases are only sentimentalities. 
What we mean by sentimentalism, is that state 
in which a man speaks things deep and true, 
not because he feels them strongly, but because 
he perceives they are beautiful, and that it is 
touching and fine to say them—things which 
he fain would feel, and fancies that he does feel. 
Therefore, when all is well, when friends 
abound, and health is strong, and the comforts 
of life are around us, religion becomes faint and 
shadowy. Religious phraseology passes ito 
cant—the gay and light ard trifling, use the 
same words as the holiest ; till the earnest man, 
who feels what the world is sentimentalizing 
about, shuts up his heart, und either coins 
other phrases, or else keeps silent. 

And then it is that, if God would rescue a 
man from that unreal world of names and mere 
knowledge, He does what He did with Job,— 
He strips him of his flocks, and his herds, and 
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his wealth; or else, what is the equivalent, of 
the power of enjoying them—the desire of his 
eyes falls from him at astroke. Things be- 
come real then. 

Trial brings man face to face with God; the 
flinty veil of bright cloud that hung between 
him and the sky is blown away ; he feels that 
he is standing out-ide the earth, with nothing 
between him and the Eternal Infinite. O! there 
is something in the sick-bed, and the aching 
heart, and the restlessness, and the langour of 
shattered health, and the sorrow of affections 
withered, and the cold, lonely feeling of the 
heart, which is felt when God strikes home in 
earnest, that forces a man to feel what is real 
and what is not. This is the blessing of afflic- 
tion to those who will lie still. 

It was no fortuitous concourse of atoms which 
massed themselves into a world of beauty. It 
was no accidental train of circumstances which 
have brought the hnman race to their present 
state. It wasa living God. And it is just so 
far as this is the conviction of every day, every 
hour, every minute, my Redeemer /iveth, that 
one man deserves to be called more religious 
than another. 








The present moment is, in a special sense, 
the important moment, the divine moment, the 
moment which we cannot safely pass, without 
having the divine blessing upon it— Upham. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In No. 18 of Friends’ Intelligencer, there 
was published an Extract from Elias Hicks’ 
journal, describing his exercises in a meeting 
at Pearl Street, in New York, on account of 


members of our Society mixing in with the | 


associations of other people in their govern- 
ments and politics, their Bible and Missionary 
Societies, and pretended charity associations, 
which had a very hurtful tendency fur reasons 
there given. 

At the conclusion of this extract, he says, “ J 
was led to communicate largely on those sub- 
jects in a close searching testimony; and the 
Lord’s power was felt to prevail, and the meet- 
ing brought under a solemn covering.” 

Such a statement of such an exercise, at- 
tended with such power, and with such a 
solemnizing result, and left as a legacy for our 


edification by an experienced faithfu! servant | 


of his Divine Master, should be suffered to have 
its due weight ; and though it may be felt to 
be a sharp reproof to some high in profession 
with us, it is better meekly to receive it, though 
it may not coincide with our opinions, than to 
indulge in a spirit of criticism. I was there- 
fore sorry to see the editorial remarks on the 
subject in the same number which says, 
‘‘ While there may have been occasions for the 
exercise at the time it was delivered, we are not 
prepared to counsel our members indiscrimi- 


nately to refrain from co-operation with others, 
for objéts promotive of good, but believe it is 
more our province to encourage them to ‘ mind 
the Light,’ individually.” 

Might we not say the same of our discipline. 
If we would all ‘‘ miad the Light,” what need 
would there be of any hedge of preservation, 
as our code of laws are sometimes called? 
Aud may we not as justly charge our sclect 
meetings, and our peculiar dress and address, 
with being sectarian, as to put such a construc- 
tion on the counsel of this dignified apostle, de- 
livered on such a solemn oecasion, from a con- 
cern that members of his religious Society 
might be preserved from the many temptations 
that are presented, by mingling too familiarly 
with those who do not feel bound to support 
those principles and testimonies which we think 
important ? 

Elias Hicks did not desire that, our members 
‘“‘should be taken out of the world,” but that 
“they should be preserved in it.” He did not 
recommend exclusion from friendly intercourse 
or necessary business transactions with others 
than his own sect; and [ consider it calculated 
improperly to divert the mind of the reader 
from his true meaning, to enumerate all those 
benevolent and literary institutions named in 
the editorial alluded to as being objectionable 
to him, as I perceive nothing in the Pearl 
Street sermon to justify it. Again, the criti- 
cism says, ‘“‘ We believe approval or condemna- 
tion will not be in accordance with whether we 
have or have not kept within the bounds of 
sect.” We profess, I suppose, to be a sect, and 
as ase¢t, we have some peculiar rules aod views ; 
and if we believe them right, approval or 
condemnation will be meted to us according to 
our faithfulness or unfaithfulness in carrying 
out those rules and views, although they may 
be sectarian in character; and surely we shall 
be condemned if we have not endeavored to 
guard every avenue to evil. 

The Society of Friends, although fully be- 
lieving in the all-sufficiency of the Spirit of 
Truth, to preserve us in every emergency if 
faithfully obeyed, have nevertheless not pre- 
sumed to think we are so strong as to expose 
ourselves to temptations when they can be 
avoided ; and hence rules of discipline have 
been adopted from time to time, and much 
cautionary advice has been handed forth, de- 
signed as a hedge of preservation, and as warn- 
| ings to avoid temptations, that ofien present in 

passing through this prabationary scene. 
T. W. 


New Baiauton, Pa. 


[The strictures of T. W. may speak for 
themselves, but we have carefully reconsidered 
the Editorial referred to, and believe our cor- 
respondent has taken an extreme view of our 
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comments. We were far from desiring to cen 

sure K. Hicks or any other Friend who may be 
called upon to advocate exclusiveness of action 
in our members; but we do honestly offer the 
view as consistent with the liberality of Christi- 
anity, that we are to leave individuals to their 
own convictions in relation to all matters in 
which there is no compromise of the testimonies 
held by our Society.» “ Mind the Light,” was 
the imperative injunction of one who, through 
that blessed medium, had arrived at the knowl- 
edge of the Truth as professed by Friends, and 
it is of equal importance now for all to heed this 
salutary counsel. |—Eps. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
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FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY. 
—John Parrish has obtained a Minute from 
Woodbury Monthly and Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ings, to attend the meetings composing New 
York Yearly Meeting, and to appoint some 
within its limits as way may open. 


Diep, on the 29th of Sixth month last, in Clarke 
Co., Ohio, at the residence of ber daughter, Cornelia 
J. Picrce, Hannan Hows tt, in the 73th year of ber 
age. Her work being finished, her spirit departed 
witbout apparent bodily suffering. 

, on the 3d of Fifth montk 1866, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, near Vermont, Fulton county, 
Illinois, Lyp1a WiLpMan, aged 69 years. : 

,on the 25th of Fifth month, 1866, in Ipava, 
Fulton county, Ill., Jostan Woop, aged 49 years, 
after a long illness, which he bore without a mur- 
mur. 











, on the 12th of Ninth menth, 1866, in Phila- 
delphia, Eoiru, only child of John L. and Emily P. 
Shoemaker, aged 11 months. 

, on the 15th of Ninth month, 1866, in Phila- 
delphia, Taomas Suoemaxer, in the 49th year of his 
age. 








The Greek and Latin Languages— Extract 
Jrom an Address delivered recently at Har. 
vard Culleye. By F. W. Hence. 


The literary argument for enforced study of 
Greek and Latin in our day has not much 
weight. What I call the glossological argu- 
ment has more. Every well educated person 
should have a thorough understanding of his 
own language, and no one can thoroughly un- 
derstand the English without some knowledge 
of languages which touch it so nearly as the 
Latin and the Greek. Some knowledge of those 
languages should constitute, I think, a con- 
dition of matriculation. But the further prose- 
cution of them should not be obligatory on the 
student once matriculated, though every en- 
couragement be given and every facility afforded 


to those whose genius leans in that direction. 
The College should make ample provision for 
the study of ancient languages, and also for the 
study of the mathematics, but should not en- 
force those studics on minds that have no voca- 
tion for such pursuits. There is now and thea 
a born philologer, one who studies language for 
its own sake,—studies it perbaps in the spirit 
of “ the scholar who regretted that he had not 
concentrated his lifeon the dative case.”” There 
are also exceptional natures that delight in 
mathematics, minds whose young affections run 
to angles and logarithms, aod with whom the 
computation of values is itself the chief value 
in life. The College should accomodate either 
bias, to the top of its bent, but should not en- 
force either with compulsory twist. It should 
not insist on making every alumnus a linguist 
or a mathematician. If mastery of dead lan- 
guages is not an indispensable part of polite 
education, mathematical learning is still less so. 
Excessive requirements in that department 
have not even the excuse of intellectual disci- 
pline. More important than mathematics to 
the general scholar is the knowledge of history, 
in which American scholars are so commonly 
deficient. More important is the knowledge of 
modern languages and of English literature. 
More important the knowledge of Nature and 
Art. May the science of sciences never want 
representatives as able as the learned gentlemen 
who now preside over that department in the 
mathematical and presidential chairs. Happy 
will it be for the University if they can inspire 
a love for the science in the pppils committed 
to their charge. But where inspiration fails, 
coercion can pever supply its place. If the 
mathematics shall continue to reign at Har- 
vard, may their empire become 4 law of liberty. 
— Atlantic Monthly. 
—_+*— = 


HUMAN LOVE. 


Consciousness of being loved gives comfort 
and strength and makes trust in God a real 
living feeling that influences the daily life. If 
there is no love above us, if all men turn 
glances of dislike upon us and close their hand 
upon us, then our hearts grow hard and we find 
it difficalt to rise at once, without the aid of 
human steps, above earthly pain and desolation, 
to love-and confidence in God; all has a ten- 
dency to become dark above, as it is around; 
whereas love and kindness keep our hearts 
open ; dear, loving people are to us witnesses 
of the love and tenderness of God—are his 
angels whom he sends to show us that he has 
not furgotten us. 





If we are loved by those around us, we can 
bear the hostility of all the rest of the world; 
just as if we were before.a warm fire, we need 
not care for all the ice in the Polar regions. 


ae See 
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For the Children. 
THE GOLDEN GATE. 


So I sat at my window looking out on the 
broad landscape, and the little French village 


We all know how some particular recollec- | seemed to spread out before me, 


tion at times takes possession of us. Even 
during the busy day it will creep through the 
crevices of occupied time, and make itself a 
place in ougmind. 

A glance at the blue river meandering 
through the landscape, as you sit at your open 


Our tour was through the provinces, and 
when we came to any part of the country that 
my step-mother partjcularly admired, we would 
remain there for a day or two while she 
sketched. 

The village which memory has brought out 


far-off turn of the river. 


window, of which for weeks and weeks you | of the mist uf years, stood with its spires at a 
have taken no particular notice, suddenly be- | Immediately before 
comes invested with the remembrance of some us was a fine group of chestnut trees, among 
scene of loog ago; memory awakes from her’ which stood a noble oak. Almost at our feet a 
slumber, and you live the past over again, tiny brook of clear blue water ran along, making 
under her influence. its way to the broader stream. It never loitered. 

This has been the case with me. There was’ If sunshine sparkled on it, it seemed to ripple 
a soft light in the sky, a peculiar purple streak ' out its answer in a smile; if clouds sighed over 
on the river, which carried back my recollec- | it, no matter, it never tarried on its way ; anda 
tion over a short journey of years ago to a pleas- } young woman who was busy with her washing- 
ant valley in France; and so [ sat at the win- tub at its side, told me it was on this account— 
dow thinking, till I brought the whole scene of , this perpetually moving on to something great- 


my earlier life before me. 

I must say that visit to France was a great 
era in my life-history. From that time I seem 
to have been walking on a higher and broader 
road ; life has not seemed to me so purposeless, 
so dull and prosy. But I must tell you about it 

Laura was my half sister, some few years 
younger than myself. At first it was quite a 


triumph to me that I was the eldest. 1 used: 


to call her silly little thing whenever her 
views of amusement did not exactly accord 
with mine ; and this state of things lasted till 
my step mother interfered, and required that I 
should act with more consideration towards her 
child. 

It was a great grievance to me that I had a 
step mother; I used to weary Laura with my 
grumblings on this subject. I am persuaded 
that, considering what that relationship some- 
times is, | was well off; yet I have a recollection 


er and better—that its waters were so pure and 
clear. ‘Were it stagnant,” she said, ‘we 
should scarcely be able to remain in the neigh- 
borhood.” 
| Had there been anything uncouth in the ap- 
pearance of this young woman, it would have 
destroyed the charm of the landscape before 
me. 
It was towards evening. The lowing cattle 
were going slowly home along their accustomed 
path by the river-side, and the young woman’s 
husband, with a glow of a healthy and simple 
life on his cheeks, was sitting uuder the tree, 
and looking towards his wife with something of 
‘anxiety on his countenance. This was all that 
kept my picture from being perfect; for I 
thought the expression of contentment that 
rested on the young paysanne’s face perfeetly 
' charming. 
‘She has no annoyances, I dare say,” I said 


that Ltyiecd not to think so; it wasin my nature to myself. “ Instead of being shut up ina dull 
to grumble. I was continually getting into London square from one month toanother, with 
scrapes and uuhappiness; but it was more! the same. piping, shrieking canary io the mid- 
turough my domineering and impatient temper, | dle window worrying you out of your life, she 


than through any fault of my step-mother. To) 
a certain extent she was hasty and petulant ; 
but Laura came in for her scoldiugs too. She 
would droop under anything like harshness for 
a little while, and then rise up out of the waters 
— all the brighter for the plunge beneath 
them. 


can live in God’s free world among birds, whose 
songs are soft, and sweet, and varied, where 
the changing seasons keep off all monotony, and 
where life must be untroubled as the waters at 
her feet.” ~ 
While thus reasoning with myself, I never 
thought of the superior pleasures open to me 





However, we were both equally delighted; from the cultivation of wind that had been 


when it was arranged that mamma was to take 
us for a tour on the Continent during the 
bright and pleasant month of July. I forgot 
all about the “ step,” and if there were any differ- 
ence in my mother’s manner towards her chil- 
dren, it consisted in her treating me with more 
Womanly attention than her own younger child, 
for Laura was only thirteen, and four years my 
junior. 


my portion. It would not have suited my dis- 
contented mind to meditate on anything of this 
sort. 

“« How happy you must be!” I exclaimed to 
the young wife; “ your daily labors are carried 
on in a perfect paradise.” 

“There is no paradise on earth, mam’selle,” 
she replied, gravely, ‘‘ Sorrow and care, poverty, 
hunger and thirst make their way, I can assure 


7 A. ial 
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you, into this beautiful world. There are sighs 
and tears, though the sun shines brightly on 
the dewy grass, though the flowers give their 
fragrance to the whispering breezes.” 

“Then how do you manage to look so peace 
ful and happy ?” I exclaimed. 

“ T was not happy till I knew my Saviour,” 
she replied : and, as she spoke, a lovely humility 
enwrapped her like a shadowy but beautiful 
garment. | 

“It is not for me,” she said, meekly, “ to 
talk to a young lady like you, who knows all 
these things.” 

I did not tell ber that [ never more thorough- 
ly felt my ignorance than while she was speak- 
ing. 

“ You are looking on the fair side of the pic- 
ture,” she continued. “If I were to show you 
our half broken down, low dwelling, you would 
not think it picturesque. Madame, there, would 
not care to sketch it.” 

For my step-mother, seated on her camp-stool, 
was making a memorandum in pencil of the 
lovely scene before her. 

“ Poverty, and rags, and dirt, are there,” 
said the paysanne, ‘‘and sometimes wailing 
children ”—there was an expression of pain on 
her face as she said this—“ for I have not time 
to attend to my home duties as I ought. 

“‘ But an old gentlemen came to these parts 
some few years back, and he told me wonderful 
things of the Man of Sorrows, who for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich. I was a young thing then, not 
married, and he said,‘ Lisette, whatever you do, 
wherever you go, mind and keep in sight of the 
Golden Gate.’ I did not understand him at 
first, and then he said, ‘Never lose sight of 
things above; as long as the gleaming of the 
gate’s bright shining rests upon you, the®spirit 
of love and gratitude will not die away within 
you; and this is a state of mind that invests 
life with a wonderful contentment.’ I do try 
hard, mam’selle,” she said, * to keep within the 

~ light of the gate.” 

By this time the sun was setting, and a 
flood of glorious amber light poured itself out on 
the western sky. 

“Look there,” the young peasant said, 
turning suddenly round towards the Gothic 
framework of boughs through which the light 
was pouring. “Look! there is the Golden 
Gate.” 

If I could not trace it in the clouds, I could 
sce its light shining on her face. And this was 
all that passed between us. 

The lesson I had learned sank down into my 
heart, and | prayed God to let me sce the Gold- 
en Gate as I journeyed on. 
















start in life. 
marvellous metamorphosis, though my step- 
mother once said that I had come out of the dis- 
mal lane, and was walking in the sunny high- 
way 


ing in the clouds; but you must remember it 
was the thing signified which thus impressed 
my heart. 


From that day I seemed to make a fresh 
To those around there seemed no 


I have had many difficulties to contend with. 


Sometimes, when | am within sight of the Gold- 
en Gate, a crowd of discontented thoughts push 
me back for awhile, but, through prayer, I re- 
gain my place again; and though I have never 
got quite so near it as the poor woman did who, 
when day after day her dinner was a crust of 
bread aud a glass of water, used to say, “ What, 
all this, and Jesus Christ too!” yet 1 am differ- 
ent from what I once was. 


Often, when I am weighed down by care, I 
think of the French peasant and the glorious 
summer eunset, and I feel that godliness with 
contentment is indeed great gain, and I pray 
earnestly that my life may pass within the 
shining of the Golden Gate.— Exchange. 





The capacity for ennui is one of the signatures 
of man’s immortality. It is his very greatness 
which makes inaction misery. If God had 
made us only to be insects, with no nobler care 
incumbent on us than the preservation of our 
lives, or the pursuit of happiness, we might be 
content to flutter from sweetness to sweetness, 
and from bud to flower. But if men with 


| souls live only to eat and drink and be amused, 


is it any wonder if life be darkened by despon- 
dency ? 
ommapaiiliiieninnnes 
JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 
BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


Oh, deem not they are best alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 
For God, who pities men, hath shown @@ 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. . 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears, 
And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 
There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night, 
And grief may hide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny ; 

Though with a pierced and broken heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 

For God bath marked each sorrowiug day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And Heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here, 


—~_ 10 


When the Indians hear us call any of our 


Perhaps, reader, you will think it strange |family by the name of servants, they ery out, 


that the whole tenor of my life should be al.- 
tered through the mere fancy of a golden shin. 


‘ What! call brethren servants! We call our 
dogs servants, but never men.” —- Penn. , 
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TO A ROBIN.* 

BY HOWARD WORCESTER GILBERT. 
Sunning thyself on the naked spray, 
Aloft in the latest evening ray, 

Gentle Robin, simply clad 
In homely suit of hodden grey, 

My inmost heart thou makest glad 
With thy liquid eveuing lay. 


Like notes of a rural, oaten reed, 

Or rain-drop3, into a limpid pool 
Falling ffom some wanderig cl ud, 

Silver-clear to those waters cool, 

Or the tinkling of sweet rills 

Deep in the hollows of the hills, 

From ledge to ledge as they leap and run, 
Forever hidd:n fiom tH® sun, 

Thy love-ditty thou chauntest still, 
Warbling, warbling the evening long 
Ever thy fresh and liquid song, 

And singing till thou bast sung thy fill. 


When the silken threads of the spider’s wheel 
Are strung with diamonds, all ablize 
With rose and emeralds, sapphire and gold, 
Out in the morning's arrowy rays, 
And the sky is mo'tled witb filmy pearl, 
And in still waters the eddies whirl, 
Whether thou pourest thy matin note 
Under the dawn’s pale azure coping, 
Or tunest thy rich and reedy throat 
At eve, from thy knoll to the westward sloping, 
Where far away, o’er the meadow’s fair, 
A golden dust in the silent air 
Shimmers in beams that flood thy nest, 
Ruddier showing thy ruddy breast, 
For these fields and meadows meet 
Toy clear roundelay I deem, 
For ’tis wild, and fresh, and sweet,— 
Unpaid and free as the breeze and stream. 
Thus ever, at will, thy own free song 
Thou under the dome of blue.art singing, 
With echoes that all the summer long, 
And through the autumnal hush are ringing. 


At morn and eve by thy clay-built cot, 
Warbling to thy brooding mate, 
Gentle Robin, there is not 
In the balls of pride and state 
Half as happy a beart as thine 
That doth with care nor envy pine. 


When to these brown and billowy fells, 

And to these purple oaken dells 

The gauzy veil of the hazy mist 

Lendeth a tinge of the ametbyst, 

Far away over sea and land, 

Thou wingest thy way with 4 kiadred band, 
To some isle in a sunny sea; 

Would, when the bud on the maple swells, 

And the fountaia, loosed from the hill-side wells, 
I again might welcome thee |! 


In the depth of the sea the waters are still ; 
the heaviest grief is that borne in silence ; the 
deepest love flows through the eye and touch ; 
the purest joy is unspeakables the most im- 
pressive prayer is silent, and the most solemn 
preacher at a funeral is the silent one whose lips 
are cold. 








* The Turdus migratorius of the ornitholegists. 
Its song is depreciated only by those who undervalue 
things merely because they are common. 


MINING UNDER THE SEA. 

Mining can hardly be a pleasant occupation. 
The absence of sun and natural light, the drip- 
ping sides of the shaft, and danger of ex- 
plosion from the fire damp, of jutting rocks 
and numerous other perils, invest it with vague 
terrors to active imaginations. But when the 
shafts run under the sea, and the swell of the 
ocean is distinctly audible, it must suggest many 
fears to the diligent miners. The following 
graphic description is taken from an English 
paper : 

* We are now four hundred yards out under 
the bottom of the sea, and twenty feet below 
the sea level. Coast trade vessels are sailing 
over our heads. Two hundred and forty feet 
below us men are at work, and there are 
galleries below that. The extraordinary po- 
sition, down the face of the cliff, of the engines 
and other works on the surface, at Botallie, is 
now explained. The mine is not exvavated 
like other mines, under the earth, but under 
the sea. Having communicated these par- 
ticulars, the miner tells us to keep silence and 
listen. We obey him, sitting speechless and 
motionless. If the reader could only have 
beheld us now, dressed in our copper colored 
garments, huddled close together in a mere 
cleft of subterranean rock, with a flame burn- 
ing on our heads, and darkness enveloping our 
limbs, he must certainly have imsgined, with- 
out any violent stretch of fancy, that he was 
looking down upon a conclave of gnomes. 

“ After listening a few minutes, a distant and 
unearthly sound becomes faintly audible—a 
long, low, mysterious moaning that never 
changes, that is fall on the ear as well as 
heard by it, a sound that might proceed from 
incalculable distance—from some far invisible 
height—a sound unlike any thing that is heard 
on the upper ground, in the free air of hea- 
ven—a sound so sublimely mournful, and still 
so ghostly and impressive when listened to 
in the subterranean recesses of the earth, that 
we continue instinctively to hold our peace as 
if enchanted by it, and think not of communi- 
cating to each other the strange awe and as- 
tonishment which it has inspired in us from the 
very first. 

“ At last the miner speaks again, and tells us 
that what we hear is the sound of the surf 
lashing the rocks a hundred and twenty feet 
above us, and of the waves that are breaking on 
the beach beyond. The tide is now at the flow, 
and the sea is in no extraordinary state of agi- 
tation, so the sound is low and distant just at 
this period. But when storms are at their 
height, when the ocean hurls mountain after 
mountain of water on the cliff, theu the noise 
is terrific; the roaring sounds down here in 
the mine is so inexpressibly fierce and awful, 
that the boldest men at work are afraid to 
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continue their labor; all ascend to the sur- 
face to breathe the upper air, and stand on 
firm earth, dreading—though po catastrophe 
bas ever happened yet—that the sea will 
break in upon them if they remain in the cavern 
below. 

“ Hearing this, we got up to look at the 
rock above us. We are able to stand upright 
in the position we now occupy ; and flaring our 
candles hither and thither in the darkness, can 
see the bright, pure copper, streaming through 
the gallery in every direction. Lumps of ooze, 
of the most lustrous green color, traversed by a 
natural net-work of thin, red veins of iron, ap- 
pear here and there in large irregular patches, 
over which water is dripping slowly and inces- 
santly in several places. This is the salt water 
percolating through invisible crannies in the 
rock. Qa stormy days it spurts out furiously 
in thin continuous streams. Just over our 
heads we observed a wooden plug, of the thick- 
ness of a man’s leg; there is a hole there, and 
that plug is all we have to keep out the sea. 

“Immense wealth of metal is contained in 
the roofs of this gallery throughout its entire 
length, but it will always remain untouched ; 
the miners dare not take it, for it is a part (and 
a great part) of the rock which is their only 
protection against the sea, and which has so far 
been worked away here that its thickness is 
limited to an average of three feet only between 
the water and the gallery in which we now 
stand. No one knows what might be the con- 
sequence of another day’s labor with the pick. | 
axeon any part of it.” 





AGASSIZ IN BRAZIL. 


The discovery by Agassiz of clear traces of a 
glacial period under the tropics, has been, to 
some extent, already made known in published | 
letters from his friends and himself. He seems 
to think it will excitealmost as much opposition 
as his theory of glaciers over Northern Kurope 
did thirty years ago. But what Humboldt did 
half a century ago in opening up to the world 
the Valley of the Amazon, has been carried on 
by Agassiz with a wonderful enlargement of 
knowledge and resources. He treads in the 
footsteps of that noble student, carrying out his 
researches to an extent that even Humboldt 
never dreamed of. B 

From Rio de Janeiro, through the whole val- 
ley of the Amazon, he found the glacial drift, a 
sort of reddish, as in some other places of yellow- 
ish, clay ; a homogeneous, unstratified paste, 
and cuntaiving loose material of all sorts and 
sizes, covering the country. It is of very uneven 
thickness, sometimes washed entirely away, 
leaving the bare rock, scratched by the great 
ice-plough. The fertility of the land is one of 
the best guides to the presence of this. drift 
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ishing coffee plantations. This fertility of soil 
arises from the great variety of chemical ele- 
ments contained in the drift, and the kneading 
process it has undergone by the glacial action 
grinding it up so fively. 

We all know that water expands in freezing, 
and where, for ages, immense bodies of fresh 
svow fall on masses of ice, and thaw in the sun, 
and freeze up again in winter, and, in the shade, 
this expansion of freezing produces ® constant 
motion of the whole body, very slowly, from a 
few inches to a few feet in the year, pressingin 
the north toward the south, grinding up the soil 
with an immense pressure, removing huge boul- 
ders, and grooving the rocks with deep furrows. 
A sheet of snow, ten thousand feet thick, ex- 
tending all over the northern and southern por- 
tions of the globe, musty necessarily, lead to a 
northern and southern cap of ice, moving toward 
the equator. Prof. Agassiz says, “I have, in 
Maine, followed, compass in hand, the same set 
of furrows, running from north to south, in one 
unvarying line, over a surface of one hundred 
and thirty miles” 

This sort of ice movement is now proved to 
have extended, jin its turn, to the regions lying 
under the equator—the whole valley of the 
Amazon. Humboldt had referred the Amazo- 
nian deposits of unstratified red clay to the De- 
vonian, and Martius to the Triassic period; and 
all travellers had considered it at least as old as 
the Tertiaries. ‘ But,” says Prof. Agassiz, “I 
found. in these very beds, a considerable amount 
of well preserved leaves, the character of which 
proves their recent origin. These leaves do 
not even indicate as ancient a period as the 
Tertiaries, but resemble so closely the vegeta- 
tiou of to-day, that I have no doubt, when ex- 
amined by competent authority, they will be 
identified with living plants. The presence of 
such an extensive clay formation, stretching 
over a surface of more than three thousand 
miles in length, and about seven hundred in 
breadth, is not easily explained. But since 
those leaves grew and settled quietly in thelam- 
inated mud at the bottom of quiet waters, the 
whole valley must have been subjected toa po- 
lar climate for ages, so sunk down that huge 
icebergs or glaciers must have grooved the rocks 
and kueaded the clay all over its surface. 

When we consider that it was not so much 
the changes in the surface of the earth, but 
rather the undescribed fishes that now populate 
the waters of the Amazon, that Agassiz went to 
Brazil to examine, we may well feel gratified in 
contemplating the important geological facts 
that a citizen of our own country has revealed 
to the world in a single year of travel in Brazil. 
He has now returned to Rio and presented the 
Emperor with magnificent collections in natural 
history, and will bring home with him, to the 
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his researches in that interesting country.— 
Christian Recorder. 
‘ ——-.-499--- 


THE USE OF SUNSHINE. 


By the use of this term we do not mean 
merely sunlight, but the direct rays or shine of 
thesun. Mankind are dying for want of it. 
We build our houses, to be sure, with a world 
of windows, but they are chiefly put in to make 
a handsome display outside. We are careful 
to curtain them inside, and blind them outside, 
so as to shut out the rays of the sun. It is a 
good argument in favor of curtains and blinds, 
that if the light be let in too strongly, it will 


4™ fade the carpet. So far as the carpets are con- 


cerned this is true, as they are generally made, 
but, can we have no colors in the carpets which 
the light will not seriously affect? If carpets | 
fade by letting the light in, there is another 
thing that fades by keeping the light out, viz., 
the human being. On the shady side of the 
street, the hospital and prison, cholera, scrofula, 
bilious complaints and nervous diseases are 
more frequent and fatal than on the sunny 
side. 

We advise every body to live on the sunny- 
side of their houses. The room in which | 
the family spends most of its time should be 
on the side on which the sun can find its way 
into it. Let the parlor, if it be seldom used, be ' 
on the shady side. We observe that there is' 
not a cottager so ignorant that will not set her 
plants, if she has taste enough to grow them, 
in the east window in the morning, and at noon , 
carry them to a south window, and in the after- | 
noon put them in a west window. But perhaps | 
she is careful to keep her children in the shade, ' 
and her precious self, so far as possible, out of | 
the rays of the sun. The plants, in obedience 
to natural law, are kept healthy, while the chil- 
dren and mother, being kept in the shade suffer 
in consequence. 

Light is beginning to be considered a great 
curative agent, and we apprehend that the time 
is not far distant when there wi!l be sun baths. 
Corridors with glass roofs will be so adjusted 
that persons can properly remove their clothing 
und take a bath in the sun for an hour or two, 

% nuch to the improvement of their health. The 
thief advantage in going to the country is to 
get into the sunshine, and to be in the pure 
breezes. If we desire merely to keep cool, we 
thould stay in the shady city. People talk of 
‘hot walls” and “ burning pavements ;’’ it is 
much hotter in the country, for the breezes that 
play there in mid-day only bring heated air in 
from out doors. But in the city the breeze 
brings air in from the shady side of the street, 
and the lower rooms of a city house are much 
cooler in mid day, than the exposed houses of 
the country. 

Our soldiers, who were able to. bear the labor 


en 


{like moths into the flame of a lamp. 


and fatigue of war, are invigorated by the out- 
door life they lived. We knew a young man in 
New York who came back from the war and re- 
sumed his former occupation of book-keeping, 
and lost thirty pounds weight in six weeks. It 
would do him good to be a farmer. 

Parents can do nothing better for their puny 
sick boys than to put them on a farm for two or 
three summers, and let the sun bathe them the 
live-long day. They will, by such a life, grow 
rapidly, and become tough, brawny and broad. 
We have seen this tried to the highest advan- 
tage in more than one instance under our ad- 
vice.—N. Y. Presb. 





CARE AND CURE. 


The tensely-strung bow must be unstrung, or 
break ; the burdened spirit must shake off ita 
load or faint. The burdens of every occupation 
Merease as we advance. Even success only 
gives us more weight to carry, and poverty fa- 
tigues and crushes by sheer emptiness. It is 
hard to say whether the rich man or the poor 
man has the greater care. The rich man wins 
in the laborious game of life, his fields bring 
forth plentifully, his business yields golden re- 
turns, but his barn, his store, his factory, his 
dwelling-house grow larger with his increase of 


| wealth ; his workmen, his clerks, his house- 


servants more numerous, and the demands of 
fashion and of luxury more imperious. His 
children rush out into the gay, seductive world, 
His 
business connections become extended and 
complicated, and must be watched even at the 
most remote points, lest some of the many 
streams of wealth that pour into his coffers 
should be choked or dry up, or lest the mishaps 
of some great pecuniary crisis should blot out 
hia fortune like the palace of Aladdin or the 
gourd of Jonah, inanight. Indeed, when we con- 
sider the importance usually attached to wealth 
by its worshipping owners; when we reflect 
what strained and long-supported efforts it 
has cost to acquire it, it is not wonderful that 
rich men frequently grow morbid in regard to 
the safety of their estates, and come to fear 
poverty. After all their work, and all its suc- 
cess, there lies their treasure, liable to all the 
chances of fire, insolvency, or fraud. It is 
fenced in only by the frail network of the law, 
which ingenuity may unravel or violence may 
rend. And they are maddened to think that, 
after all, their goods may be stolen. 

The poor man has the advantage of light 
pockets. In the race of life his weights are 
negative. But he feels that pockets were made 
to be filled, that the shoulders were constructed 
for generous burdens, that both ballast and 
cargo become the ship, and that to go through 
the world empty is to carry the shameful and 
mortifying burden of-failure. Still, if he be 
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young and virtuous, he may be cheerful and 

hopeful. A buodred forms of fortune will pic- 

ture themselves against the distant sky, calling 

him forth to daily toil, and starting his young 

blood in rapider currents through a stalwart 

frame. But hope deferred makes the heart 

sick. Unrequited toil becomes a burden in the 

rear ever to be dragged along, and the hopes of 
the future bank up before him into mountains 

of leaden darkness Meantime, cares have 

multiplied at home. A buoyant young couple 

have become a duzen; grown-up children, with 

accumulating loves, have brought wants and 

aspirations impossible to be met, and destined 
or'y to be mocked. 

The perpetual whirl of industry required by 
these circumstances will perhaps keep the mind | 
from rusting, but will be likely prematurely to 
wear into its very nerve and centre. And the 
care of unsuccessful labor grows into an inward 
frown ; the incitements of life fade away like 
the glory from the clouds after sunset, and 
nothing is left for the benumbed spirit but to 
wait sullenly fur the last sad scene. 

As the circumstances of wealth and poverty 
are both impotent for the removal of care, so 
are those of public and private position, of city 
and country. The public man pants beneath 
his own affairs, and droops still lower under 
the added weight of public business. He has 
thousands of masters besides his own wants and | 
his own passiuns, each of whom would drive} 
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the landscape becomes a refresh ment, especially to 
the man from the crowded city, tired and dusty, 
He is disinfected of care through eye and ear 
and vostril. Allow us to appeal to the thought. 
ful Christian tourist, aod probe his experience 
with respect to the power of country sights, 
To his hungry eye—devouring field and forest, 
and mountain and vale and stream—the land. 
scape seems another paradise; it appears to 
come, as if by an actual movement, into the 
soul; the little picture on the retina is as green, 
as cool, as living and as large as the landscape 
itself; it is his for a healing draught of light, 
of vivacity, of bubbling joy. The song of the 
bird and the bee, of the breeze and the brook, 
are sung in his soul, and as these new tenants 
enter, his cares for the time vacate, or at least, 
fall asleep. Toa susceptible spirit from the 
heat of a city, ia midsummer, the power of a 
beautiful landscape in chasing away care and 
restoring genuine buoyancy, is incalculable. 
But even everywhere, in the artificial life 
of the city, surrounded by human puppets 
and butterflies, by the broker’s golden clink, 
the newsboy’s cry and the creak of hand or- 
gans, care may be held in abeyance. The 
noble Christian soul may convert for itself the 
dry and crowded scene into a garden in which 
he shall see the bloom of his own planting. 
And the toiling plodder in the dales and moun- 
tains of the country, with the rade implements 
of the field may dig up the Lord’s secret, the 


him in a different road, and cause him to envy | cure of care.— The Methodist. 


the lowest menial in private life, while the man 
of private station chafes and frets against the 
bars of his obscure allotment, and envies those 
who attract public attention. The man in the 
“country feels that woods, and fields, and sky, 
with ali their glory of verdure, and azure, and 
variegated blossom, are but a poor compensa- 
tion for loneliness and seclusion, and not for a 
moment to be weighed against the crowded 
and gay life of the city or its rapid methods 
of making money; and the man of the city 
fancies that the quiet of the country would be 
like a delicious dream in which, if he only had 
opportunity, he could disentangle himself from 
the meshes of care and relax into biissful rest. 
But, alas, the plough and the counter, the 
field and the pavement, the crowd and the soli- 
tude, each has a care unknown to the other. It 
is not the outer world, but the inner that pro- 
duces and perpetuates corroding care. Indeed, 
it does not pertain to mortal lot to be entirely 
freed from it; in the best case it can only be 
mitigated and soothed by a wise and pious life 
—by a spirit superior to it. As care is the 
cloudy and dusky offspring of the mere earthly 
life, wemust antagonize it byanother force. With 
better views than those of the world, with a 
soul susceptible to the touch and sense of the 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE FIFTH QUARTER OF THE GLOBE. 


The government of New Zealand has sub- 
sidized a line of steam packets, to connect with 
the monthly mail from Southampton by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama. This official an- 
nouncement is followed by a notice of a sub- 
marine telegraph line to be completed in 1867, 
as a branch of the great Anglo-Indian line, to 
connect Australia with Asia and Europe. 

How oddly such announcemetts strike those 
of us who were taught in our geographies that 
these countries were inhabited only by tattooed 
cannibals! They are growing up into empires 
with marvellous swiftness. The name of New 
Britain is proposed for New Zealand, as the 
three islands are, in fact, old England at the 
Antipodes, with a little greater area. New 
Zealand has everything in her favor: an in- 
sular situation, a fine climate, magnificent har- 
bors, and great mineral wealth—to which we 
may add a steady, and recently a large, influx 
of Anglo-Saxon population. 

Let the following statistics tell the rest of her 
promise: the white population was, in 1840, 
2,050; in 1850, 22,000 ; in 1860, 83,000 ; and 
in 1861, 101,000. The value of imports was, 


invisible, with an eye for the divine in nature, | in 1853, £597,000; in 1860, £1,500,000. 
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In sixteen months from the discovery of gold 
in the island, the amount exported was £2., 
065,000. In 1851 the colonies of Victoria, 
Queenslaid and Tasmania had scarcely an ex- 
istence. Within a radius of forty miles the 
population did not exceed 500 persons. In 
1861 the same area held 106,000. One thou- 
sand miles of telegraph are now in operation. 


—_ —=—-- <4 


its second month, although it was supposed by mavy 
we suould have an unprecedented record for the entire 
summer, the closing month included so much of de- 
cidedly cool weather that the mean temperature fell 
behind that of last year, and reached only about 
one and three-quarters degrees above the general 
average. 

During the entire year thus far there has been but 
one month in which the quantity of rain has equalled 
that of last year, while the aggregate, it will be seen, 
is eight and one half inches less, and yet nothing 
has suffered very materially fiom drought. 

Puizapa., Ninth mo. 17, 1866. J. M. E. 


FRENCH HONESTY. 

M. Legouvé, of the French Academy, tells 
this story of his body servant in Paris. “« Some 
years ago, he let it be known to Lis baker that 
he wanted a body servant. He received fifty 





































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
EIGHTH MONTH. 
Circumstances beyond the control of the compiler 


have delayed the preparation of the following review 
of the weather, &c.: 





1865. 1866. 








Rain duriug some portion of 
the 24 hours, ..... 





; ssswseeeee| 8 days. | 11 days. |.applications a day, none of which suited. One 
an ceo ; 2 ; a « | morning, while hard at work in his study (it 
Clear, in the ordiuary ac- was about five o'clock in the winter), somebody 

ceptation of the term,...... 14 « 1¢ “ |knecked at the door. He opened it. ‘Iam 

oo ——— | told that you want a confidential servant, sir.’ 
31 “ 31 “ 


‘Yes, and you think you are the one I want; 
you have first rate recommendations, and lived, 
{ dare say, ten years in your last place.” ‘ No, 
sir; I am just out of jail! You may imagine 
the astonishment of Legouvé. ‘Just out of 
jail * Yes, sir; IL loved a woman who re- 
quired money. She pressed me every day to 
give her more money. I gave her all [ earned 
honestly—’twas not enough. I thieved to 
gratify her ecovetousness. 1 was arrested, tried, 
convicti:d, and sent to the penitentiary for 
three years, which expired last Saturday.’ ‘ Do 
you think that a recommendation to a place of 
confidential servant?’ Yes, sir. A man that 
loses his character in an hour of folly, will be 
on his guard against temptation, and will 
strive to regain hisreputation. Besides, | know 
that, at heart, [ am an honest man.’ There was 
in the fellow’s tone such an honest accent, that 
Legouvé took him at once, and has never since 
repented it. ‘The released convict has now the 





TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1865. 1866. 








Mean temperature of 8th 

month per Penna. Hospital,|74.75 deg.|72.50 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|9L00 “ |88.50 « 
Lowest do. do. do. £6.00 * {56.50 
Rain duriog the month,......| 3.75 in. 2.18 in. 
Deaths during the month 

being for 4 current weeks 

FOP CRON YORE siccsccsscseccies 1466 1930 





Average of the mean temperature of 8th 

month for the past seventy-seven years|72.96 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

POTIOR, 1BC3 .cccacseccscccccens secsscveeseceee 7950 « 


Lowest do. do. do. do. 1816/66.00 “ 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three summer, 








ae mmenerninat cececese ee 76.42 deg. keys of the house, pays all the bills, and does 
months of 1866,......0.. « pcneiniaiieal 75.27 « {all the marketing.”—N. ¥. Home Journal. 
Average of the summer temperatures for 
the past seventy-seven YeAars,.......seeeeeee 73.40 « ITEMS. 
Highest summer mean occurring during Iuproven Dwetiines ror WorkINGwen.—There are 
that entire period, 1828-38...........000. 77.66 ¢ now in London twenty-five blocks of improved 
Lowest do. do. do. 1816/6600 “ | dwellings for the working classes, capable of ac- 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. commodating three thousand persons. The rents of 
: 1865. 1866. | apartments vary from five to seven shillings a week. 
First month ..........eeee0eeee-- | 3.61 inch. | 3.14 inch. | Last month, three blocks of these buildings, named 
Second month....... ee seeceeee 5.83 ‘* 6.61 “* | in honor of Lord Palmerston, were opened in City 
Third month...... stisieaneseunees 44.71 & 2.15 & Garden Row. Tue Daily News says that within 
Fourth month........ oe secceeee - 283 “ 2.93 “ | three yeara about eighty thousand pounds sterling 
Fifth month...... .. seeeeaseees - T21 “ 14.68 “ | have been spent in these model dwelling- houses by 
Binthh MOR scciccscescsscsesects 14.75 “ £2.96 ¢§ the Improved Dwellings Company. The blocks juet 
Seventh month........s00+ eee 297 “ | 2.52 “ | opened are side by side, six stories high, and will 
Eighth month........ sss 3.75 “ | 2.18 “ | afford dwelling roum to a colony of seventy families, 
‘ oun ngs | lr who may, if they choose, live in the strictest 
IR ccrrssacunssnsine svete y , 


privacy. The rooms are nicely papered and painted, 
The temperature of the month under review did | and nothing that bealth dewands or comfort sug- 
not quite reach the aberage for the past seventy-seven | gests seems to be lacking in the fittings. . 

years, and while the summer was progressing through| Recent letters from Russia state taat two hundred 
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thousand copies of the New Testament in Russ have 
been sold during the last two years. The writer vis- 
ited the New Agricultural Institution which has been 
lately established. The Russian government are pay- 
ing considerable attention to agricultural education ; 
it is to be hoped something may be done for this in 
India. The Russian government bave a flourishing 
school near St. Petersburg, which trains boys for the 
forest department. They learn the duties of agri- 
cultural stewards and the keeping up thoze magnifi- 
cent foresta which are of such value to Russia. 

An institution fur the training of Russian dea- 
conesses bas been founded by s certain prince-s, who 
has made over all her property for this object. She 
was living in St. Petersburg in two rooms in one of 
the back slums, and for several years had given up 
her entire time in endeavors to reclaim abandoned 
women ; she had devoted herself to that object, liv- 
ing in one of the Lock Hospitals. There are various 
ladies like ber, both in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
who employ their time in female education, hospitals, 
and in reclaiming the fallen.” 

The armiStice between Prussia and Saxony has not 
ended in peace; and the probabilities are that Sax- 
ony will either receive a new sovereign, more sub- 
missive to Prussia, or be annexed to that monarchy. 
Hanover, Hesse, Hassan, Frankfort, and portions of 
Bavaria and Darmstadt have already been annexed ; 
Darmstadt paying 3,000,000 florins as indemoity. 

The Roman question is likely to be settled by a 
treaty between the Pope and Victor Emmanuel. 

A war of resistance to the Russians has broken 
out with increased animosity in Circassia. 

Both Atlantic cables are working. Returns of the 
Atlantic Cable Company show the receipts from 
messages to be at the rate of £900,000 per annum, 
(about $4,500,000.) 


Tas Freepmen.—A report received at the Freed 
men’s Bureau, from North Carolina, represents that 
the condition of the treedmen is generally favorable, 
and that tbere are st present but about 2,500 de- 
pendents, notwithstanding that there is a colored 
population of nearly 300,000. A majority of those 
who are dependent upon the authorities for support 
are unable to labor by reason of disease, infirmities, 
or advanced age. The civil authorities have been 
informed of the action of the commiasioner in discon- 
tinuing the issue of rations, and several communica 
tions have been received from county commissioners. 
stating that it will be almost impossible to provide 
subsistence and sbelter in consequence of a scarcity 
of fands. Several cases of outrages against freedmen 
have been reported to the Bureau officers, who have 
called the attention of the civil authorities to the 
matter, The offenders were arrested and placed 
under bonds for their appearance at court to answer 
to the charges, and the authorities generally mani- 
fested a disposition to treatthe freedmen witb justice 
and kindaess. 

The Governor of South Carolina, in his message 
of the 5th inst. to the Legislature, meeting in extra 
session, urges the modification of the negro code so 
as to extend the jurisdiction of the civil courts over 
all classes of citizen?, He also recommended the 
admission of negro evidence in all cases, as being 
both just and prudent. He declared the present 
stay-law to be unwise and unconstitutional, aud ad- 
vised the abolition of imprisonment for debt, to- 
gether with an extension of the bankruptcy law. 

We learn from the Nation that, in York County, 
Virginia, there are about 6,000 freedmen loeated on 
farms originally established by Government, but to 
be delivered over in First mo., 1867, to their former 
owners. 


HE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. A Friends’ Tilustrated Monthly 
Journal, devoted to the instruction of the Young. it pre 
sents a variety of reading matter in a pleasing and attractive 
style, and is designed to supply a want long felt in our Soclety 
for juvenile reading, of a purely moral and scientific character, 
that will aid in the growth of virtuous principles. The Sixth No, 
(Tenth month) will contain a Steel E:.graving of Wm. Pern, the 
only original picture of bis youth. Thec'osin ber of present 
volume wiil present his portrait when a d, taken in ad- 
vanced years, Terms $1.50 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied to new subscribers. 922 2. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of experience wants a situation in a private 
school, or as Governess in a family. Address 
721 tf. E. W.C., Hockessin, Delaware. 
OMESTIC DRY GUODS.—Always “n hen!, a large assortment 
of Domestic Dry Gvods; Muslins of all kinds and of the best 
makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades 
White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoes, Ginghams, Check, 
Shirtings avd Driliings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 
Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well assorted stock. EzexkieL TYSON, 
721 tfaxn. 1638 Mark~-t St., Philada. 


RANGE GREEN BUARDING SCHOVUL FUR GIRLS.—Situ- 
aied at Kennett square Chester Co., Pa., will commence its 
next sessicn, of 22 weeks, with a Spring Term of 16 weeks,—on 
Second day, 9th mo. 2ith. ‘Terms $4 per week. No extras for 
Latin, Greek, or French. Apply to Switxin C. SHORTLIDGE and 
Sipney Pusey, Kennett Square, or Emma Buwman, Byberry Pa. 
amvtimi 


Se SEMINAKY.—the Fail and Winter Term of 
Concorville Seminary, commences Tenth month Ist, 1866. 
In addition to the regular course, a Commercial Department has 
been instituted. For circulars address, Jos. SnuRTuper, A. M., 
Principal, Concordville, Delaware Co.,cr Macaig B. Jackson, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

amvt imini 


PATON FEMALE INSTITUTE.—A Friends’ Boarding School, 
situated on the Phila. & Balt. C. K. KR. Next Term will 
commence on the Ist of Tenth month next. For Circulars?giv- 
ing full information, inquire of 
EVAN T. SwaYNe, Principal and Proprietor, 
8mo. 15, 1866—awaatp106. Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 








HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY.- The next term of this In- 
stitution commences 9th mo. 3d., 1866. Whole number of 
pupils last year, 107,—60 boarders, 47 day pupils. Send for a 
Catalogue. J. K. Tayion, 1 rincipal. 
84 10t 106. Cuatesviile, Chester Co, Pa. 


ENNETT SQUAKE ACADEMY.—A Boarding School for 
Young Men and Boys will open, the Ist ot Tenth month, 
1866, and continue in session twenty four weeks. For Circulars, 
&c., address the Principal, Swituin C. SHortLiper, A.B., 
72% t 929. Kennett Square, Chester Co.. Pa. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE.—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this healthfally and beautifully located BoaRDING- 
Scnoor ror Grris will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For further information apply for a Circular to 
IsRakL J. GRAHAMS, 
Jane P. GRAHAME, \ Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


CS BOARDING SCHOOL FOX BOYS, situated op 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third sessiun of this Institution will commence op 
the 19%h of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terme. $85. 
For further particulars address lenny W. Ripeway. 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
cca keuastiihathdiascicad easutnaneat en dieands eee 
VYAMUEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchauts, 
No 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consign- 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, Eggs. Beans, Poultry. &¢. 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover, ‘timothy, Orchard Grass, 
and other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilizers. 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tta.fo. 


ESSONS ON OUR COMMON SUNG BLKUS.—Tickets for & 
4 course of Eight Lessons, $300 each. Liberal reduction w 
Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 
Address Grace ANNA LEwIs, 
Care of EpwarpD PARRISE, 
66 3m. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


HEKRY STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog-W heel Clothes-W ringers, (we con-ider them 
the best yet invented for durability anu convenience;) and & 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
For sale by TRUMAN & SHAW, 
310a630 ©=No. 835 (Eight ThirtyFive) Market St., beluw Ninth. 


\ M.HEKACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general'assortment of rcady-made Coffius, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burisl 
Ground,—Funerals, and ail other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended te. 311. ly. wes mp. 














